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“This long lash, which is but a thin tapering 
strip of raw seal-hide, is swung with a whip-stock 
only two and a half feet long. It is very light 
and is consequently hard to handle. The peculiar 
turn of the wrist necessary to get it rolled out to 
its destination, is a most difficult undertaking. It 
requires long and patient practice. It is the very 
hardest kind of hard work. The dogs are quick 
to detect the least weakness of the driver, and 
measure him on the instant. If not thoroughly 
convinced that the soundness of their skins is 
quite at his mercy, they go where they please. If 
they see a fox crossing the ice, or come upon a 
bear track, or ‘wind’ a seal, or sight a bird, away 
they dash over snow drifts and hummocks, prick- 
ing up their ears, and curling up their long bushy 
tails for a wild, wolfish race after the game. If 
the whip-lash goes out with a fierce snap, the ears 
and the tails drop, and they go on about their 
proper business ; but woe be unto you if they get 
the control. I have seen my own driver only to- 
day sorely put to his metal, and not until he had 
brought a yell of pain from almost every dog in 
the team, did he conquer their obstinacy. They 
were running after a fox, and were taking us 
toward what appeared to be unsafe ice. The wind 
was blowing hard, and the lash was sometimes 
driven back into the driver’s face,—hence the 
difficulty. The whip, however, finally brought 
them to reason, and in full view of the game, and 
within a few yards of the treacherous ice, they 
came first down into a limping trot, and then 
stopped, most unwillingly. I have had an adven- 
ture with the same team, and know to my cost 
what an unruly set they are, and how hard it is 
to get the mastery of them. 

‘‘ Wishing to try my hand, I set out to take a 
turn round the harbor. The wind was blowing 
at my back, and when I had gone far enough, and 
wanted to wheel round and return, the dogs were 
not so minded. There is nothing they dislike so 
much as to face the wind; and, feeling very fresh, 
they were evidently ready for some sport. After 
much difficulty I brought them at last up to the 
course, but I could keep them there only by con- 
stant use of the lash; and since this was three 
times out of four blown back into my face, it was 
evident that I could not long hold out; besides, 
my face was freezing with the wind. My arm, 
not used to such violent exercise, soon fell almost 
paralyzed, and the whip-lash trailed behind me on 
the snow. The dogs were not slow to discover 
that something was wrong. They looked back 
over their shoulders inquiringly, and, discovering 
that the lash was not coming, they ventured to 
diverge gently to the right. Finding the effort 
not resisted, they gained courage and increased 
their speed; and at length they wheeled short 
round, turned their tails to the wind, and dashed 
off on their own course, as happy as a parcel of 
boys freed from the restraints of the school-room, 
and with the wild rush of a dozen wolves. And 
how they danced along, and barked and rejoiced 
in their short-lived liberty | 
“If the reader has ever chanced to drive a pair 
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For “The Friend.” 
Esquimaux Dog Teams. 


From Dr. Hayes’ “Open Polar Sea,” we con- 
ense the following account of the dog teams so 
sential to the traveller in the icy regions of 
nland—and not less so to the native hunters. 
“Oct. 16. I had to-day a most exhilarating 
_ Jensen was my driver, and I have a superb 
out,—twelve dogs and a fine sledge. The 
als are in most excellent condition,—every 
1¢ of ‘them strong and healthy; and they are 
sry fleet. They whirl my Greenland sledge over 
1 ice with a celerity not calculated for weak 
srves. I have actually ridden behind them over 
measured miles in twenty-eight minutes ; and, 
ithoat stopping to blow the team, have returned 
the track in thirty-three. We harness the 
each with a single trace, and these traces 
a length to suit the fancy of the driver— 
longer the better, for they are then not so 
sily tangled, the draft of the outside dogs is 
direct, and if the team comes upon thin 
, and breaks through, your chances of escape 
m immersion are in proportion fo their distance 
you. The traces are all of the same length, 
Thence the dogs run side by side, and, when 
harnessed, their heads are in a line. My 
are so measured that the shoulders of the 
g8 are just twenty feet from the forward part 
the runners. 
“The team is guided solely by the whip and 
ice. The strongest dogs are placed on the out- 
fe, and the whole team is swayed to right and 
t according as the whip falls on the snow to 
# one side or the other, or as it touches the lead- 


dogs, as it is sure to do if they do not obey 
' 


hint with sufficient alacrity. The voice 

whip, but in all emergencies the whip.is 

only real reliance. Your control over the 
im is exactly in proportion to your skill in the 
Secs The lash is about four feet longer than 
traces, and is tipped with a ‘ cracker’ of hard 
ew, with which a skilful driver can draw blood 
‘@ iaclined ; and he can touch either one of his 
mals on any particular spot that may suit his 
"po Jensen had to-day a young refractory 
; in the team, and, having had his patience 
te exhausted, he resolved upon extreme mea- 
28. ‘You see dat beast ” said he, ‘I takes a 
2e out of his ear;’ and sure enough, crack went 
) the hard sinew wound round the tip of 


steep hill, he will understand the satisfaction 
which I took in finding the power returning to 
mine. I could again use the whip, and managed 
to turn the intractable team among a cluster of 
hummocks and snow-drifts, which somewhat im- 
peded their progress. Springing suddenly off, I 
caught the upstander and capsized the sledge. 
The points of the runners were driven deeply into 
the snow, and my runaways were anchored. A 
vigorous application of my sinew-tipped lash soon 
convinced them of the advantages of obedience, 
and when I turned up the sledge and gaye them 
the signal to start they trotted off in the meekest 
manner possible, facing the wind without rebel- 
ling, and giving me no further trouble. 

“‘ My teams greatly interest me, and no pro- 
prietor of a stud of horses ever took greater satis- 
faction in the occupants of his stables than I do 
in those of my kennels. Mine, however, are not 
housed very grandly, said kennels being nothing 
more than certain walls of hard snow built up 
along side the vessel, into which the teams, how- 
ever, rarely choose to go, preferring the open ice- 
plain, where they sleep, wound up in a knot like 
worms in a fish-basket, and are often almost buried 
out of sight by the drifting snow. It is only 
when the temperature is very low and the wind 
unusually fierce that they seek the protection of 
the snow-walls.”’ 
: — "For The Friend.” 

The decline now so apparent in our religious 
Society, from the simplicity and spirituality of 
the Gospel, which marked its earlier days, cannot 
fail to be cause of sorrow to all among us who 
love the Truth as it isin Jesus, and it behoves all 
such to search narrowly for the cause. The sim- 
plicity of love, of faith, of obedience, and of trust, 
which must ever accompany true spirituality, were 
strikingly exhibited in the lives of our early 
Friends. Having found that within, which they 
had been seeking without in the empty forms and 
ceremonies of religion, they became a spiritually- 
minded people; their attention was turned unto 
Him who first loved them, and feeling His love 
shed abroad in their hearts, they had faith in His 
power to enable them to become conquerors 
through Him who died for them, and in this faith 
they stumbled not at His requirings, though they 
involved deep suffering, but in simple obedience 
to these they found peace, and knew their trust 
to be centered in Him whose servants they were. 
Thus they became as a city set on a hill which 
cannot be hid: the light which shone through 
their daily walk, shed its radiance on those around 
them, and many were drawn to examine into the 
truth of those principles which produced such 
fruits. How is it now with us who bear their 
name? Where are the evidences of our love to 
the Author of all good? Are these at all com- 
mensurate with the blessings received? As ‘faith 
without works is dead,” so is love also. We may 
persuade ourselves we love the same Lord whom 
they so faithfully served, we may acknowledge 
Him as our Redeemer, but if we do not keep His 
commandments, and are not willing to deny our- 


of unruly horses for a few hours, and has had oc- 


snipped it off as nicel ith 
P wot “dds stoi ‘bs casion to find rest for his aching arms on a long, 


selves and to suffer for Him who laid down His 
precious life for our sakes, we are not of the num- 
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ber who truly love Him. We may have faith in 
His power to save us from our sins, but if we do 
not receive Him in the way of His coming, we 
frustrate His grace and virtually deny His pre- 
sence. If we obey not His voice as heard in the 
secret of the heart, we cannot be numbered with 
His sheep. If we walk by sight, by the natural 
understanding, we are not children of the light, 
and though we may be able to appear fair out- 
wardly, unto men, the Searcher of hearts cannot 
be deceived. How important, then, that we seck 
to have the eye placed singly upon Him, and in 
sincerity of heart and of purpose, yield child-like 
unquestioning obedience to His holy will. The 
Good Shepherd would not fail to fulfil His promise 
to go before His sheep, if there was a willingness 
to follow Him in the way of His leadings, though 
it be into paths these have not known, and which, 
unaided by Him, they could not tread. How 
much would this simple following of our Divine 
Master do for us individually and as a Society. 
How it would set at nought those reasonings 
which destroy the life of religion and mar and 
hinder the Lord’s work in our own hearts and in 
the church; and it would also cast out that will 
and wisdom which lead either into creaturely ac- 
tivity or set at rest in a formal belief in and sup- 
port of our christian doctrines and testimonies. 
What works of faith and labors of love would be 
manifest, and all performed in that fear which is 
as “a fountain of life, to depart from the snares 
of death.” The fear of man, that potent snare to 
discourage and turn aside from the path of unre- 
served faithfulness, would lose its power, in the 
full recognition of the solemn truth that it is to 
our own Master we stand or fall, and that He 
alone can hold us up. Then the query which, 
upon the presentation of any duty, would find 
place in the heart would not be, How will others 
regard this? but, Is it the will and requiring of 
my heavenly Father? By this simple dedication 
in humility of soul to Him, a growth in grace 
would be experienced,—the whispers of the still, 
small voice would become more and more percepti- 
ble to the awakened soul, until there would be a 
qualification to understand experimentally the 
language of the Most High through the Psalmist, 
“J will guide thee with mine eye.” As a loving 
devoted child needs not to have the wishes of his 
parent always expressed by words, but can often 
comprehend the slightest intimation, so the hum- 
ble, watchful, faithful children of our heavenly 
Father will be sensible of His will and requisi- 
tions, though very gently communicated ; and as 
these are cheerfully complied with, without reason- 
ing with flesh and blood, the truth of the language, 
‘¢ God loves a cheerful giver,” will be sealed upon 
the heart by that peace which only He can give; 
while the humbled, contrited soul will return unto 
Him all the praise. This willingness to run the 
way of His commandments, differs from that 
creaturely activity which would choose its own 
path ; the latter proceeds from a desire to be doing, 
and from an unwillingness to wait for the arisings 
of light, while the former is the result of knowing 
the heart enlarged by the constraining love of 
Christ, joined to an unwavering belief and an 
abiding sense that of ourselves without Him, we 
can do nothing. It is very important that indi- 
viduals and the church distinguish between these, 
that one may be watched against and the other 
cherished ; for one brings death, the other life; 
a life which can only be nourished by daily wait- 
ing upon Him who declared, “It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.’ It was this entire dependence 
upon their Divine Master, and unreserved faith- 


thing.” 
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fulness and childlike obedience to Him which 
made our early Friends living members of His 


church, and lights in the world. If, then, we 
would witness a restoration to the simplicity, 
spirituality and dedication of former days “ let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 


HK. A. 
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A Mississippi Slave Family. 

N. L. Brakeman, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, preacher in charge at Handsborough, 
Mississippi, describes a marked character in his 
church, named Father Bacchus, an intelligent 
freedman, over seventy-two years old, a church 
officer, and Secretary of the quarterly Conference. 

“ During the war he was arrested and expected 
to be hung, but the tender-hearted ‘ Vigilance 
Committee’ commuted the old man’s punishment 
to stripes; and in his age and feebleness extreme, 
he was stripped and brutally flogged. And to 
this day it is not known for what he was whipped, 
except that it was rumored that he had expressed 
the belief that the war would end slavery. 

He had been married in early life, he being 
owned by one family and his wife by another, but 
all living in Vicksburg. After a time his wife 
undertook to support herself and three children, 
besides paying her master $120 a year. She 
rented a cabin, and beside its door kept a small 
fruit-stand, made and sold pies, cakes and ice 
cream, and took in washing and ironing. At the 
end of the first year, finding that she had a snug 
little sum after paying all expenses, she conceived 
the idea of buying her freedom, and in seven years 
had paid $2,500 for herself and her children. But 
then she could no longer remain in Mississippi. 
So, in 1848, parting from her husband, she re- 
moved to Cincinnati. The oldest child soon died, 
but the two daughters were sent to school and 
carefully educated. The story closes thus : 

Years passed, the war came, emancipation fol- 
lowed, Union and liberty triumphed, and with re- 
turning peace the mother and daughters, now 
grown into womanhood, returned South, sought 
out and found the father here, where they are 
now living, free and happy, after twenty years’ 
separation. ‘The two daughters are now teaching 
a freedmen’s school and a Sabbath school.’”’— 
N. Y. Even. Post. 

For “The Friend.” 

The writer of the following letter is a woman 
who, in addition to teaching large classes of chil- 
dren and adults among the freedmen of Florida, 
has exerted herself to promote the interests of 
that class in other respects, and to guard them 
against being imposed on in their contracts with 
the whites. Her courageous interference in this 
way has exposed her to much obloquy and even 
to threats of violence. To such an extent were 
these threats made, that the freedmen in that 
vicinity offered to detail six of their number as a 
guard to protect herself and premises. But be- 
lieving that she was in the line of duty, and pre- 
fering to rely upon Divine Providence for protec- 
tion, she declined the offer. 


Palatka, Fla., July 11th, 1867. 


I write to inform you of the disposition of the 
artieles sent me at your suggestion, by the Friends’ 
Freedmen Aid Society of Philadelpbia, and also 
to thank you for the kind effort in behalf of my 
charge, the freed people of Palatka, Fla. Much 
of the clothing was given to my school—about 
eight aged women had a liberal supply from it. 
The books I shall send into the interior toward 
Ocala, where is a large body of freedmen who 


are trying to havea school. The “ British Worl 
man” is giving great pleasure to the people here 
and I hope some profit; I shall send some of thes 
papers also with the books. 

The garden seeds came most timely; I had jus 
received forty receipts for homesteads I had er 
tered about Palatka, for the freedmen, and ha 
the seeds to give them, together with their re 
ceipts. Nearly all the seeds will be planted i 
these lands the last of August—the time fe 
making winter gardens. Quite a number wi 
raise a crop of sweet potatoes and peas this sum 
mer on their land. Not one is able to go on h 
land at once and devote his whole time to it, fe 
since their freedom the freedmen of this plac 
have been working for bread and meal and 
scanty allowance of clothing, and that too, fror 
sun-rise till dark; getting nothing in advance 
often finding themselves in debt to their employe 
at the end of the term of service. It has had 
depressing effect upon them, but now they hay 
become owners of land, I think they will work ov 
of this condition.in another year. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuarorre I, Henry. 


For “ The Friend. 
Having recently met with a printed copy ¢ 
one of the London Epistles of last century—th 
practical character of the exhortations it contain 
and the brevity with which they are expresse 
seemed to me to render it worthy of being agai 
brought to notice. 


An Epistle from our Yearly Meeting, held 4 
London, by adjournments, from the 20th of 
Fifth month, 1771, to the 25th of the same, t 
clusive. . 

To our friends and brethren, at their next Year 
Meeting, to be held in Philadelphia, for Pen 
sylvania and New Jersey. / 
Dearly Beloved Friends, and Brethren,— 

this our annual solemnity, feeling a renewed e 

gagement and travail of spirit, for the prosperi 

of Truth in the earth, and in a more particul 
manner, in all the flock and family of our heaven 

Father, however remotely separated from us, yc 

are remembered by us with brotherly and affe 

tionate regard. 

The epistle from your Yearly Meeting, held 
the Ninth month last, was received and rez 
amongst us, and we are impressed with an affed 
ing sense of gratitude, to the Father and Founta 
of all our mercies on your behalf, that he, who 
gracious regard is freely extended to his depen 
ent children throughout all the regions of t 
earth, hath by the operation of his good Spir 
raised and preserved amongst you a precious see 
labouring after sanctification of heart; where 
being made fit objects for the reception of 
gifts and graces of his good Spirit, they beear 
rightly qualified members for service in his chure 
and the godly care resting on their minds for t 
supporting our christian discipline, as they ke 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit, will be gree 
helpful to bring others forward into the like p: 
able experience. The salutation of our neal 
affection in that precious unity which is the bo 
of peace, extends to all these, and all the herits 
of God our Father amongst you. a5 oll 

An epistle from your Meeting for Sufferin 
dated the 21st of the Second month past, to 
Meeting for Sufferings in London, was likewi 
read in this meeting to our satisfaction, and 
ferred to the Meeting for Sufferings here to ¢ 
swer. 

For the rising generation we are engaged in 
earnest travail, that they may carly know the G 
of their fathers, that the religion of their ed 


on, may become the religion of their judgment; 
od the light of Christ within, the rule of their 
ynduct; whereunto as they are careful to take 
eed, they will gradually witness an increase and 
stablishment in righteousness, be made service- 
ble in their generation, and continuing in faith- 
ainess, receive what is incomparably more valu- 
ble than all the deceiving and perishing glories 
f this world, “the end of their faith, even the 
uvation of their souls.’ 

‘This important point let all, of every rank, be 
rincipally concerned to press after; carefully 
ratching against the inordinate desires after tran- 
itory enjoyments, and that the necessary concerns 
nd employments of life, be kept in due subordi- 
ation, and not suffered to obstruct the growth of 
he plant of renown, of our heavenly Father’s 
ight hand planting.. Let us ever bear in remem- 
rance, that we are created not to serve ourselves, 
r live to the gratification of our carnal desires, 
ut for happier, and nobler purposes, even for a 
urpose of God’s glory, that he may be glorified 
2 us through life, and we be made happy in him 
nrough time, and in eternity. 

While we contemplate this glorious end of our 
xistence, we cannot help commiserating, and de- 
loring the wretched mistake of such as are pre- 
ented from attaining thereto, by directing their 
urguits, and devoting the strength of their affec- 
ions to objects comparatively unworthy thereof; 
od which we sorrowfully observe, is too much 
he case of many who are connected with us in 
utward Society, but much estranged from that 
aternal life, wherein our spiritual communion 
onsists: for such our ardent desire, and breath- 
ag to the Father of Spirits, is, that through the 
ierciful visitation of the Day-spring from on 
igh, they may be brought timely to a sense and 
gnviction of their mistake and danger, and be 
eclaimed from the pursuit of lying vanities, to 
low, with ardency, after durable riches and 
ighteousness. 

In this our solemn assembly, we have been 
omforted together, under the renewed experience 
f feeling the presence of our holy Head and high 
‘riest amongst us, shedding his love abroad in 
ur hearts, and uniting us in one joint concern 
or his honor, and the edification of the body in 
ve and good works. The affairs before us have 
een conducted in much harmony and brotherly 
ondescension, to our mutual consolation. 

May grace, mercy, and peace, be multiplied 
mongst you, and in all the churches of Christ. 
Signed in and on behalf of the said meeting, 

WILLIAM Fry, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 
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Queen Victoria.—I was told the other day an 
necdote of the Queen, which illustrates her good 
ense and desire to promote the real welfare of 
er subjects. She had agreed to have her photo- 
taph taken, for the gratification of such of her 
abjects as might desire to possess the counterfeit 
resentment of their ruler. She presented herself 
na plain black silk, without a particle of orna- 
vent. ‘The photographer ventured to suggest 
hat she should send for some jewels. ‘ No,’ 
aid the queen, “this photograph is to go among 
ay people, and I wish to do all in my power to 
iscourage extravagance.” It is such little inci- 
ents as these that have secured the queen a high 
lace in the regard of the people. I have every- 
rhere heard her spoken of with affectionate re- 
pect.— Correspondent of the New York Sun. 


“Honoring all men’’ is reaching that of God 


THE FRIEND. 


High vs. Low Lands for Fruit-Giowing.—A 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman says 
very truly : 

“ Tt is a common remark that our hills are cold 
during the winter; and they who live upon the 
plains and in the valleys flatter themselves that 
they are favored with sheltered situations and a 
milder atmosphere. But the mercury sinks lower 
on the low lands than it does on the hills; the 
frosts are later in spring and earlier in autumn ; 
the season is shorter, and consequently the hills 
are more favorable for many varieties of fruit than 
the vales. 

“ For several years I have observed that the 
peach orchards on the hills and mountains have 
borne a full crop when every bud will be killed on 
the plains. It is so this year; my trees are now 
in bloom, while not a flower is seen on the flats 
half a mile below, and only a few hundred feet 
lower. So it has been with the cold during the 
last of April. Though the ground froze on the 
hills no fruit buds were injured; while the cold 
was so severe below as to destroy buds on the 
cherry. 

‘That the season is longer on the hills is evi- 
dent from the fact that my Isabellas and Cataw- 
bas are usually thoroughly matured as high north 
as the south line of Massachusetts. But the early 
frosts cut them on low lands all around me. In 
the plains in the evening one feels a damp chill in 
the atmosphere, which changes to a warm current 
upward as you ascend the hills. 


Power of a Christian Life.—There is one de- 
partment of christian evidence to which no skill 
or industry of the champion of revealed truth can 
do justice—one also with which the sceptic is 
little disposed to meddle. It is that which is 
spread before us in the noiseless and almost en- 
tirely unrecorded lives of thousands of the faithful 
followers of Christ. Awbitious of no distinction; 
intent only on the Master’s service ; pursuing the 
even tenor of their way in the discharge of com- 
mon duties, their lives are ennobled, and some- 
times become heroic, through the lofty purity of 
their aims, and the singleness of their devotion to 
life’s great end. No theory of infidel philosophy 
can account for them. The attempt to explain 
them by means of enthusiasm or fanaticism is an 
insult to common sense. 

Cowper has graphically portrayed the lot of one 


who may be taken as the representative of the 


class of which we speak : 


“ Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 
That, as she sweeps him with her rustling silks, 
Scarce deigns to notice him; or, if she sees, 
Deems him a cypher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours 
Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest to the prayers he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And thinks on her that thinks not on herself.” 
—Boston Recorder. 


A Small Piece of Work.—A most curious and 
interesting model at the French exhibition, is 
that of the rock and fortress of Gibraltar, with a 
fleet of ships lying in the harbor. This fleet con- 
sists of a ship of the line, a frigate and a steam 
corvette, a brig and a schooner, every spar and 
rope being faithfully represented; and yet the 
hulls of these little vessels were constructed out of 
less than the tenth part of a cherry stone. The 
rock and fortress of Gibraltar are in the same pro- 


1 every man, for that brings to seek the honor of| portions, and the noble structure can be covered 


tod.— George Fox. 


over with a florin.— American Agriculturist. 
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A Mountain Railway. 

When the British government determined to 
construct a net-work of railways throughout India, 
considerable discussion took place as to the best 
means of connecting Bombay with Calcutta and 
Madras, for, as there was. no break in the Western 
Ghauts, the idea of constructing a railway across 
them seemed utterly impossible. However sur- 
veys were made, and at length it was determined 
to build the railway as it now exists; that is, run 
from Bombay to Callian, a distance of thirty miles 
inland, and there it forks into two branches, one 
going north-east to Agra, where it joins the Hast 
India railway leading from Agra to Calcutta, and 
the other going in a south-easterly direction 
towards Poona and Madras. The first of these 
crosses the Thell Ghaut—a mountain rising 1,912 
feet above the level of the sea—and the latter 
crosses another mountain called the Bhore Ghaut, 
which rises to the height of 2,037 feet above the 
sea. The difficulties which the engineers en- 
countered in the construction of this work were 
something stupendous; but as most of the ground 
over which the line passes is now cleared of jungle 
and levelled, and the all-but inaccessible mountain 
scarps, along which the track has been laid, have 
been well nigh obliterated, the obstacles in many 
places are scarcely apparent. 

The Bhore Ghaut incline, which is the larger 
of the two mountain ways, is fifteen miles and 
sixty-eight chains long. 

The level of its base is 196 feet above high 
water mark at Bombay, and of its summit 2,027 
feet; so that the total elevation of the incline is 
1,831 feet. Its average gradient is one in forty- 
eight ; its least one in three hundred and thirty, 
and its steepest, one in thirty seven. Throughout 
its length are twenty-six tunnels, ranging from 
forty-nine to 437 yards long, and forming a total 
length of 3,985 yards, or two anda half miles. 
There are eight viaducts, most of which consist of 
arches of 50 feet span, varying in length from 52 
yards to 168 yards, and from 45 feet to 139 feet 
high; so that the total length amounts to fully 
half a mile. 

It is obvious that to make a train laden with 
freight or full of human beings, ascend a gradient 
of upward of eighteen hundred feet must require 
extraordinary locomotive power. Accordingly, 
when an ordinary passenger train approaches a 
station at the foot of the Ghauts, it is divided into 
twosections, and generally two exceedingly power- 
ful engines are attached to pull, and a third to 
push each section up the ascent. Powerful brake 
vans are also attached, so that in case of accidents 
the train may be stopped and prevented from re- 
ceding down the slope. In descending the Ghauts, 
siwilar precautions are taken to prevent the trains 
from going too fast, and fewer locomotives and 
more brakes are dispatched with each train. Kven 
then it requires the utmost caution to prevent the 
train getting too much headway, lest it run off 
the rails and be dashed to pieces over some of 
the yawning chasms with which the mountains 
abound. 

A terrible accident of this kind occurred in 
1865. A heavy goods-train started from the top 
of the incline early one morning. It went on all 
right until it got to a steep portion of the line, 
where the guards and brakemen should have ap- 
plied the brakes. They neglected to do so: the 
train acquired accelerated speed with every foot 
of space it traversed; the driver shut off steam 
and reversed his engine; the brakesmen applied 
the brakes with all their might, and some of the 
men at the risk of their lives actually jumped off 
and tried to put lumps of wood between the spokes 
of the wheels. But all efforts were unavailing. 
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The momentum increased. The train rushed 
down the descent with terrific velocity. It dashed 
past the reversing station with a whirl and a rush, 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected for ‘“‘ The Friend’ 
A Troublesome Sliver, 
Charley came to his father one day with a piti- 


and plunged over the precipice beyond. Its mo-|ful face, and, holding up his finger, said: “It 
tion was so swift that, enveloped in the dense/hurts so, I wish you would see what is the mat- 


cloud of dust which it raised, it was not seen by|ter.” 


His father examined it carefully, noticed 


the inmates of the solitary station past which it/a small red and swollen place, and when he 
swept; and but for the remarkable noise which it/touched it, Charley flinched, saying, “ Oh! it’s 


made, the accident would have remained unknown. |sore there.”’ 


“1 think there must be a sliver in 


Search was made, and the train and its freight|there,’’ said his father, and, taking out his pen- 
were found smashed to pieces at the bottom of|knife, he carefully picked away the skin, and soon 


the precipice, and the poor men who had charge 
of it crushed to death beneath its ruins.— Cin. 


Com. Journal. 


TRUST IN JESUS. 
JER. XXXI. 9. 
“Trust in Jesus, weeping mourner! 
Fear not! He is guiding thee; 
By the streams of living waters 
He is leading tenderly. 


Selected. 


All thy tearful supplications 
Fall upon His list’ning ear; 
He will grant relief in anguish, 

And have pity on thy prayer. 


Though thy path be rough and lonely, 
He will never lead astray : 

He is guiding thee, with wisdom, 
By a straight, though painful way, 


Every step He takes before thee, 
Whisp’ring comfort all the while: 

He will brighten thy sad spirit, 
And thine hours of grief beguile. 


By the waters so refreshing 
Thou shalt never fainting be ; 

For the loving arms of Jesus 
Are around to shelter thee. 


All along thy pathway flowing, 
Is this stream of life divine; 

Thou art passing on to glory, 
And a Father’s care is thine. 


Trust thy Father, tried believer ; 
Dwell and live not on thy grief; 

Tis His love appoints thy sadness, 
Tis His joy to grant relief.” 


i 


Selected. 
SOME PLACE FOR ME. 

What if a little ray of light, 

Just starting from the sun, 
Should linger in its downward flight, 

Who’d miss the tiny one? 
Perhaps the rose would be less bright 

’T was sent to shine upon. 


What if the rain-drop in the sky, 
In listless ease should say, 

I'll not be missed on earth, so I 
Contented here will stay; 

Would not some lily, parched and dry, 
Less fragrant be to-day? 


What if the acorn on the ground 
Refused its shell to burst? 

Where would the stately tree be found? 
Or if the humble dust 

Refused the germ to nestle round, 
What could the sailor trust? 


ITamachild. It will not do 
An idle life to lead, 

Because I’m small—with talents few— 
Of me the Lord has need, 

Some work or calling to pursue, 
Or do some humble deed. 


I must be active every hour, 
And do my Maker’s will ; 

Tf but a ray can paint the flower, 
A rain-drop swell the rill, 

I know in me there is a power 
Some humble place to fill, 

— Congregationalist. 
ee 

« While the pulse of life is beating. 
Time is hasting, time is fleeting, 
Opportunities retreating.” 


brought out a small, sharp bit of wood, which had 
caused the trouble. ‘ Now, it will soon be well.” 
“Thank you, sir, it feels better already ; I must 
have got it in yesterday, when I was piling up 
boards.” ‘ Don’t get a sliver in your conscience, 
my boy,” said his father, and Charley started off 
for his play, thinking of his father’s curious re- 
mark, Soon he was enjoying a lively game of 
base ball. Quarter to nine came, and he knew it 
was time to start for school, but his side had the 
‘‘ innings,” and it would soon be his turn to strike, 
and he waited. Somehow, every boy before him 
took a long time, and after he had sent the ball 
flying across the field and made a good run, he 
waited to have another turn at it, for the game 
was a close one, and a few more runs would de- 
cide it in favor of his party. Boom! boom! 
sounded out the village clock, just as the innings 
were finished, and then Charley knew he must be 
late to school ; the door would be locked, and he 
must wait until half-past nine before he could be 
admitted. He gathered up his books, and slowly 
sauntered off, thinking what excuse he could give 
for his tardiness. It seemed to him that half-past 
nine would never come, as he waited before the 
door, and heard his companions inside singing 
their morning song, and he could not make up his 
mind what to say to his teacher. At last he en- 
tered. The teacher looked at him pleasantly, 
saying: “An unusual thing for yow to be late, 
Charley ; you were busy, no doubt.” “ Yes, sir,” 
replied the boy promptly. ‘TI was busy,” thought 
he, pleased that his teacher had shown him how 
to evade the truth. ‘I knew it must be so, for 
you are a pattern for punctuality,” said his teacher, 
and sent him to join his class in the recitation 
room. ‘I got off nicely, and I did’nt tell a lie, 
either,” was Charley’s first thought; but some- 
how it did’nt satisfy him, and he could’nt get it 
out of his mind, that he had done wrong. Things 
did not go pleasantly all day; his mind wandered 
from his books, he was reprimanded for want of 
attention, and altogether had a hard time of it. 
Just before school was out, while sharpening his 
pencil, he slightly hurt his finger, which was yet 
tender, and like a flash it came to his mind, 
“there’s a sliver in your conscience.” Now he 
knew what his father meant. ‘¢I’ll have it out,” 
bravely said he to himself. He waited until the 
other boys had gone, and then told his teacher 
the whole story about the real cause of his late- 
ness in the morning. Then his peace returned— 
the ‘sliver’? was out, and you may be sure he re- 
membered it many times afterward, and when he 
had done wrong, wade haste to confess it, and in 
this way to get rid of his trouble-—Late Paper. 

Story of an Oriole-—The Springfield Repub- 
lican says: ‘A juvenile oriole was caught and 
caged a few days ago; and every day since, its 
supposed father has flown through the open win- 
dow into the room where its cage hangs; and fed 
it with insects innumerable. He flies constantly 
in and out, no matter how many persons are in 
the room, and seems determined that the little 
bird shall not want for food so long as he can 
help it.” 


A Lesson of Trust.—Some time ago, a boy wa 
discovered in the street, evidently bright and ir 
telligent, but sick. A man who had the feelin, 
of kindness strongly developed went to ask hir 
what he was doing there. mn 

“ Waiting for God to come for me,” said he. 

“What do you mean?” said the gentleman 
touched by the pathetic tone of the answer, an 
the condition of the boy, in whose eye and flushe 
face he saw the evidence of a fever. ' 

“God sent for mother, and father, and littl 
brother,” said he, “and took them away to | 
home in the sky; and mother told me when sh 
was sick that God would take care of me. I ha 
no home, nobody to give me anything, and so 
came out here, and have been looking so long i 
the sky for God to come and take care of me, é 
mother said he would. He will come, won’t he 
Mother never told me a lie.” 

“ Yes, my lad,” said the gentleman, overcom 
with emotion. ‘He has sent me to take care ¢ 
you.” 

You should have seen his eye flash, and th 
smile of triumph break over his face, as he said 
‘Mother never told me a lie, sir, but you hay 
been so long on the way.” 

What a lesson of trust, and how this incider 
shows the effect of never deceiving children wit 
tales. 


Perseverance Under Difficulties Rewarded. 
Early this spring a pair of blue-birds commence 
a nest in one of the ventilators of a car on th 
South Reading (Mass.) Branch Railroad, whic 
car arrives at South Reading at half-past five I 
M., and is set on a side track until eight A. M 
when it is used for the day between South Reac 
ing and Salem. The birds finished their nest an 
laid five eggs, from which they hatched thre 
young ones. When they were a few days old th 
car was taken to Salem and kept over night, ar 
the exposure proved fatal to the young brood, b 
the parents cleared the nest, and in forty-eigh 
hours commenced laying again. This time sh 
laid four eggs, and hatched but one, which is no 
some ten days old. Conductor Charles Skinne 
feels confident that this one will live. The cz 
has run over one thousand miles since the egg 
were laid. The old bird sits on an apple tre 
near the track, with its mouth full of insec’ 
patiently waiting for its family to get to its a 
customed place before it attempts to feed i 
charge. The usual time required by these birc 
to hatch their eggs is about fourteen days, but 
this case twenty were required, owing to the egg 
being uncovered from eight A. M. till half-pe 
five P. M. The young hero is fat and heart, 
although he eats but two meals per day. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Power of Goodness. 

The following narrative, in substance, is take 
from the British Workman :—John Kant, G 
the German philosopher of that name) was 
fessor and Doctor of Divinity at Cracow. Hey 
a pious, holy man, with a spirit peculiarly gent 
and guileless, and he at all times would have pr 
ferred to suffer injustice rather than to exercis 
it. His head was covered with the snows of ag 
when he was seized with an ardent desire to 
visit the scenes of his youth in his native coun 
Silesia. The journey appeared fraught with per 
to one of his advanced age; but he set his affai 
in order, and started on the way, trusting in tl 
protection of Him who cares for his children. — 

One evening as he thus journeyed along througy 
the gloomy woods of Poland, holding communid 
with God, and taking no heed of objects b 


im, on reaching an opening in the dark forest, 
trampling noise was suddenly heard, and he 
as instantly surrounded by figures, some on 
orseback and some on foot. Knives and swords 
littered in the moonlight, and the pious man saw 
iat he was at the mercy of a band of robbers. 
earcely conscious of what passed, he alighted 
om his horse, and offered his property to the 
ang. He gave them a purse filled with silver 
ins, unclasped the gold chain from his neck, 
ok the gold lace from his cap, drew a ring from 
is finger, and took from his pocket bis book of 
ayer, which was clasped with silver. Not till 
2 had yielded all he possessed, and seen his 
mse led away, did Kant intercede for his life. 


“Have you given us all,” cried the rob- 
r chief threateningly. ‘ Have you no more 
oney ?” 


In his alarm and terror, the trembling doctor 
iswered that he had given them every coin in 
§ possession ; and on receiving this assurance, 
: was allowed to proceed on his journey. 
Quickly he hastened onward rejoicing at his 
cape, when suddenly his hand felt something 
din the hem of his robe. It was his gold, 
hich having been stitched within the lining of 
s dress, had thus escaped discovery. The good 
an, in his alarm, had forgotten this secret store. 
is heart, therefore, again beat with joy, for the 
oney would bear him home to his friends and 
ndred, and he saw rest and shelter in prospect, 
stead of a long and painful wandering, with the 
cessity of begging his way. But his conscience 
is a peculiarly tender one, and he stopped to 
ten to its voice. It cried in disturbing tones, 
Tell notalie! Tell notalie!’ These words 
immed in his heart. Joy, kindred, home, all 
re forgotten. Some writers on moral philoso- 
iy have held that promises made under such 
rcumstances are not binding, and few men cer- 
inly would have been troubled with scruples on 
e occasion. But Kant did not stop to reason. 
e hastily retraced his steps, and entering into 
e midst of the robbers, who were still in the 
me place, said meekly: “I have told you what 
not true, but it was not intentionally; fear and 
xiety confused me; therefore pardon me.” 
With these words he held forth the glittering 
Id; but to his surprise, not one of the robbers 
muld take it. A strange feeling was at work in 
eir hearts. All were deeply moved. Then, as 
seized by a sudden impulse, one went and 
ought him back his purse; another restored 
¢ book of prayer, while still another led his 
rse towards him and helped him to remount it. 
ley then unitedly entreated his blessing; and 
ewnly giving it, the good old man continued 
3 way, lifting up his heart in gratitude to 
d, who brought him in safety to the end of his 
mney. 


Female Influence and Energy.—I have noticed 
ut a married man falling into misfortune is more 
t to retrieve his situation in the world than a 
gle one, chiefly because his spirit is soothed 

relieved by domestic endearments, and self- 
pect kept alive by finding, that although abroad 

rkness and humiliation, yet there is still a 
le world of love at home of which he is 
march. Whereas, a single man is apt to run 
waste and self-neglect; to fall to ruins like 
ne deserted mansion, for want of inhabitants. 
lave often had occasion to mark the fortitude 
h which women sustain the most overwhelming 
erse of fortune. Those disasters which break 
wn the spirit of man, and prostrate him in the 


st, seem to call forth all the energies of the|abuses; nevertheless, some people preferring their |‘ cluck,”’ 
ter sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation |filthy lucre before the common good, continued|towards him at once. 


THE FRIEND. 5 
so that our Yearly Meeting, 
held in Philadelphia in the year 1687, testified 
‘that the practice of selling rum or other strong 
liquors to the Indian, directly or indirectly, or ex- 
changing the same for any goods or merchandize 
with them (considering the abuse they make of 
it) is a thing displeasing to the Lord, a dishonor 
to Truth, and a grief to all good people.” And 
though this testimony has been since renewed by 
several Yearly Meetings, it is yet too notorious, 
that the same hath not been duly observed by 
some persons; and therefore it is become the 
weighty concern of this meeting, earnestly to re- 
commend the said testimony to the strict observ- 
ance of all Friends; and where any under our 
profession shall act contrary thereunto, let them 
be speedily dealt with and censured for such their 
evil practice.” 

1759. Near the close of the printed epistle this 
year, is as follows, viz: “The empires and king- 
doms of the earth are subject to his Almighty 
power; he is the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
and deals with his people agreeable to that wis- 
dom, the depth whereof is to us unsearchable. 
We in these Provinces may say, He hath, as a 
gracious and tender parent, dealt bountifully with 
us, even from the days of our fathers; it was He 
who strengthened them to labour through the 
difficulties attending the improvement of a wilder- 
ness, and made way for them in the hearts of the 
natives, so that by them they were comforted in 
times of want and distress. It was by the gracious 
influence of his Holy Spirit, that they were dis- 
posed to work righteousness, and walk uprightly 
one towards another and towards the natives, and 
in life and conversation to manifest the excellency 
of the principles and doctrines of the christian 
religion, and thereby they retained their esteem 
and friendship. Whilst they were laboring for 
the necessaries of life, many of them were fer- 
vently engaged to promote piety and virtue in the 
earth, and educate their children in the fear of 
the Lord. bkchal 


to their character, that at times it approaches|in this evil practice, 
sublimity. Nothing can be more touching than 
to behold a soft and tender woman, who had been 
all weakness and dependence, and alive to every 
trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous 
path of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be 
the comforter and supporter of her husband un- 
der misfortunes, abiding with unshrinking firm- 
ness the bitterest blasts of adversity. As the vine 
which has long twined its graceful foliage about 
the oak, and has been lifted by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifled by the thun- 
derbolt, cling around with its caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered brow, so too, it is beau- 
tifully ordained by Providence that woman, who 
is the ornament and dependent of man in his 
happier hours, should be his stay and solace 
when smitten with dire and sudden calamity ; 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his 
nature, tenderly supporting his drooping head, 
and binding up the broken heart.— Washington 
Irving. 


For “The Friend.” 

On the settlement of Pennsylvania, Friends 
were early impressed with a religious care to walk 
wisely before the natives of the land, giving them 
no oceasion of offence or cause of reproach, which 
might bring a blemish on the Truth they pro. 
fessed ; and as the supplying those people with 
spirituous liquors was observed to have a perni- 
cious effect, they not using moderation therein, 
the following advices of cur Yearly Meeting on 
that subject, are extracted in order to set forth 
the concern of Friends to caution their members 
against supplying them with such liquors, also 
against settling on lands which had not been first 
purchased of them by those properly authorized 
for that purpose. 

“1685. This Meeting doth unanimously agree 
and give as their judgment, that it is not consis, 
tent with the honor of Truth, for any that make 
profession thereof, to sell rum or other strong 


liquors to the Indians, because they use them not 
to moderation, but to excess and drunkenness. 

1686. The above advice repeated. 

1687. We give forth this our sense, that the 
practice of selling rum or other strong liquors to 
the Indians, directly or indirectly; or exchanging 
rum or other strong liquors for any goods or 
merchandize with them, considering the abuse 
they make of it, is a thing contrary to the mind 
of the Lord, and great grief and burden to his 
people, and a great reflection and dishonor to the 
Truth, so far as any professing it are concerned. 

1719. Advised, that such be dealt with as sell, 
barter, or exchange directly or indirectly to the 
Indians, rum, brandy, or any other strong liquors, 
it being contrary to the care Friends have always 
had since the settlement of these countries, that 
they might not contribute to the abuse and hurt/in India was accused of stealing a sheep. He 
those poor people receive by drinking thereof. was brought before the judge, and the supposed 

1722. When way was made for our worthy/owner of the sheep was also present. Both 
friends, the proprietors and owners of lands in|claimed the sheep, and had witnesses to prove 
those Provinces, to make their first settlements, it| their respective claims, so that it was not easy for 
pleased Almighty God, by his over-ruling Provi-|the judge to decide to which the sheep belonged. 
dence, to influence the native Indians, so as to} Knowing the customs of the shepherds, and 
make them very helpful and serviceable to those|the habits of the sheep, the judge ordered the 
early settlers, before they could raise stocks or|sheep to be brought into court, and sent one of 
provisions to sustain themselves and families. /the two men into another room, while he told the 
And it being soon observed that those people, |other to call the sheep, and see if it would come 
when they get rum or other strong liquors, set no}to him. But the poor animal, not knowing the 
bounds to themselves, but were apt to be abusive] voice of a stranger,” would not goto him. In 
and sometimes destroyed one another ; there came/the meantime the other man, who was in an ad- 
a religious care and concern upon Friends, both|joining room, growing impatient, and probably 
in their meetings and legislature, to prevent those|suspecting what was going on, gave a kind of 
upon which the sheep bounded away 
This ‘‘cluck’” was the 


1763. It is the solid sense and judgment of 
this Meeting, that Friends should not purchase or 
remove to settle on such lands as have not been 
fairly and openly first purchased of the Indians, 
by these persons who are or may be fully autho- 
rized by the government to make such purchases; 
and that Monthly Meetings should be careful to 
excite their members to the strict observance of 
this advice. And where any remove so contrary 
to the advice of their brethren, that they should 
not give certificates to such persons, but use their 
endeavours to persuade them to avoid the danger 
to which they expose themselves, and to convince 
them of the inconsistency of their conduct with 
our christian profession.’’ 


Scripture Ilustrated—Not long since a man 
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THE FRIEND. 


way in re % had been used to call the sheep, 
and it was at once decided that he was the real 
owner. 

Thus we have a beautiful illustration of John 
x. 4,5: “And the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice: and a stranger will they not fol- 
low, but will flee from him; for they know not 
the voice of strangers.”,—British Workman. 


For *‘The Friend.” 
Colored Orphanage at Richmond, Va. 


Some Friends seeing the great necessity there 
is for a colored orphanage in the city of Rich- 
mond, have for more than a year past been making 
an effort to raise funds for that purpose; and in 
order that an official record might be made, to 
which all who contributed should have access, 
they requested the Monthly Meeting of Cedar 
Creek to appoint “‘a committee to solicit subscrip- 
tions for building a Colored Orphanage in Rich- 
mond;” the reports of which committee are re- 
corded on the minutes of said meeting. 

That committee recently applied to the Com- 
mon Council of the city of Richmond for the 
donation of a lot in a suitable location, which was 
promptly granted. Encouraged by this grant, 
and by the interest manifested by those of our 
citizens to whom the subject has been mentioned, 
we now confidently appeal to Friends and others 
interested in the cause to aid usin this good work. 
If one Friend in each Monthly Meeting will 
solicit aid, we are confident the work will soon be 
accomplished. The orphan’s cry is always touch- 
ing, but it comes with peculiar force at this time 
from the little colored orphans of the South. 
Owing to the unsettled and perfectly destitute 
state of the country, many who hear their cry feel 
an answering pang of sympathy, but are compelled 
to turn a deaf ear, lest on the morrow they have 
not enough for their own hungry household. 

Open, “then, your hearts to the orphan’s cry, 
your purses to his necessities, remembering “ He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” and 
will be sure to receive back his own with usury. 
We have received donations from Hngland per J. 


B. Braithwaite and Jos. Crossfield, $182.78 
Per J. J. Neave, 342.50 
*¢ Samuel Boyce, from some 1e little girls 
in Boston, : . 20.00 
From Virginia Half Yearly Meeting, the 
balance of a fund held by that meet- 
ing for defending the rights of colored 
persons illegally held in bondage (now 
no longer needed) with interest on 
above amounts, 454.72 
Cash on hand, - $1000. 00 


We want $4000: making in all the cost of 
such a building as seems to be needed at present 
$5000. 

Contributions may be forwarded to Jeremiah 
Willitts or John B. Crenshaw, Box 1037 Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Snake-Potson.—Professor Halford, of Mel- 
bourne, has published a paper in the British 
Medical Journal upon the subject of poison of 
the cobra-di-capello, and indicates some important 
points in regard to the action of the poison. He 
has found that the immediate result of the poison 
is to develop in the blood a number of corpuscles 
of living ‘‘ germinal matter,’’ which increase in 
great numbers, till at length they constitute the 
bulk of the blood. These cells appear to be of a 
vegetable growth, and by their number they so 
completely absorb the oxygen of the blood that 
the person poisoned may be said to die of as- 


phyxia. 


ho 


Hygienic.—If the physicians who make their 
weekly returns to our Board of Health are con- 
sulted, it will be found that deaths sometimes are 
occasioned in this, as in other cities, by persons 
sleeping together, one of them being in a morbid 
condition. At night there is considerable exhala- 
tion from the human body, and at the same time 
we absorb a large quantity of the vapors of the 
surrounding air. Two healthy young children 
sleeping together will give and receive healthy 
exhalations ; but an old, weak person near a child 
will, in exchange for health, only return weak- 
ness. A sick mother near her daughter, com- 
municates sickly emanations to her; if the mo- 
ther has a cough of long duration, the daughter 
will at some time also cough and suffer by it; if 
the mother has pulmonary consumption, it will be 
ultimately communicated to her child. It is 
known that the bed of a consumptive is a power- 
ful and sure source of contagion, as well for men 
as for women, and the more for young persons. 
Parents and friends ought to oppose as much as 
is in their power the sleeping together of old and 
young persons, of the sick and the hearty. 


‘‘ Among late items of news from England is 
the announcement that the Prince of Wales has 
taken the temperance pledge. The fact of a 
young man foregoing, of his own free will, the 
pleasures of the bottle, and breaking up the se- 
ductive associations which poetry, song and false 
sentiment have thrown around them, is worthy, 
at any time, of commemoration and praise. Every 
case of this kind is good in itself; it is good also 
as serving for an example and encouragement to 
others to do the like, and thus the process of 
imitation is going on, a pure and salutary is 
gradually substituted for a polluted and noxious 
moral atmosphere. 

‘But when a prince royal and heir apparent 
the throne takes such a bold and decided step 
in favor of temperance, he will soon be followed 
by large numbers of the aristocratic, the fashion- 
able and wealthy, who would have held back or 
ridiculed a similar proceeding by a less distin- 
guished personage. KHven though they may not 
at once banish alcoholic liquors from their enter- 
tainments, they will no longer think it necessary 


to procure the most delicately flavored or costly}. 


wines to offer to the prince or press them on 
others in his presence. 

“Tt is not for us to say, though we may conjec- 
ture what has been the directly inciting cause of 
the present pledge taken by the Prince of Wales. 
In the rounds of revelry and song which he has 
run of late, both in Paris and his own capital, he 
may have found himself going too fast, and that 
both health and temper were beginning to suffer. 
He is a husband and a father, and cannot be in- 
sensible to the new and positive duties which 
these new relations impose on him as head of his 
household and an exemplar to his children. 

*‘ Another view of the subject may have pre- 
sented itself to the mind of the prince. His 
thoughts quite probably ran on the history of his 
great uncle, George IV, the greatest debauchee, 
and in all respects the most profligate man of the 
age in which he lived. A sensualist without any 
redeeming trait of refined epicureanism! A 
drunkard without a single gleam of wit, humor 
or sentiment! The generous heart and noble 
traits in the character of Fox were obscured and 
perverted by the contaminating and corrupting 
association of George IV, when Prince of Wales. 
The genius and eloquence and wit of Sheridan 
could not protect him from the degradation, and 
final beggary, effected by the carousals and mid_ 
night orgies, in which he found ready companion. 


ship in the person of his royal friend. Wit 
such a dark picture in his memory, and contrastir 
it with the purity of life of his father, Prine 
Albert, it must have occurred to the Prince 
Wales, that one of the surest means of avoidinr 
the gross vices of his great uncle, and imitatir 
the virtues of his father, and of securing for hir 
self an honorable name in the line of Britis 
sovereigns, would be to follow the rp 
Solomon, ‘It is not for kings, O Lemuel! to dri 
wine.’ ”—Public Ledger. 


“Tt is a nice matter, in this day, to be a cles 
sighted elder, one who is united to the tr 
seed in himself, and in the exercised ministe 
able to judge of fitness of communication to ti 
company ministered unto, in short, to live in t) 
life, that the life in public communications m 
answer to the life in us. I do believe it is 
quick as a touch, and I would advise thee to s 
for thyself, and to be quite satisfied; then Ta 
easy thou should encourage or discourage, but o 
to go at the instigation of another; that is a pe 
way of doing, and will hurt thyself and the o 
thou may be sent: to. Faithful clear-hande 
clear-sighted Friends, may be a great blessing o 
to another. They who feared the Lord, spa 
often one to another. Beside faithful ‘ watche 
concerned to give the alarm at the approach 
the enemy ; we have watchers through jealous 
and they are listeners and whisperers; I me 
with them, but it is best to be wise and harmle 
Do let us try to do nothing against the Trut 
while we be very much concerned to keep 
places and act upright. A word to the wise 
ona H. W. 


sufficient. 
4 


Among the many new applications of elect 
magnetism to the arts and manufactures is that 
making it instrumental in the smelting of ir 
A fixed electro-maguet is placed opposite an ope 
ing in the side of a furnace containing the me 
to be melted, and a current of magnetism 
directed into the molten metal. The effect } 
the iron is said to be very remarkable, renderi 
it extremely tough and hard. The process 
carried on with great success at one of the m 
important works in Sheffield. 
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With this number, “The Friend” enters @ 
forty-first year of its existence. There are | 
periodicals, whether daily, weekly or month | 
that attain such an age without any failure 
their issue or change in their character. Gy 
erally, when those who were induced to unde | 
the establishment of such a serial and have s 
ceeded, have passed from the stage of action, and | 
cireumstances which appeared to call for it hq 
been succeeded by different and perhaps dissimi | 
events, the original interest excited by it subsi¢ | 
fresh concerns absorb the attention, new claim 
for favor start forth, and after a longer or shor | 
struggle for the elements of life, it ceases | 
exist. 

“The Friend,” at its outset, entered upor} 
new and untried field of labor: The cire ) 
stances which seemed to demand that suclf} 
periodical should be attempted were peculf 
arising from the convulsion that rent from — 
religious Society of Friends a large portion 
members who were endeavoring to fasten w 
it the anti-christian views of their leaders. 
was felt to be a duty resting on some of the mi 
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rs in Philadelphia, to establish and conduct a 


an unprecedented course of speech and action 


arnal, which beside furnishing “an agreeable/among very many, unsettling the long received 
d instructive Miscellany” to the families of |faith of the Society, overturning many of its well 


‘iends, should aid in promulgating and defend- 
g the religious principles and church govern- 
t of the Society, in binding up and healing 
e wounds inflicted on its widely separated con- 
tuents, and to raise a warning voice at the 
proach or presence of that which might again 
vide and scatter. Such was the origin, and 
ch the design of “The Friend.” 
But although that condition of our religious 
wiety in this country which gave birth to this 
urnal, changed in the course of a few years, 
perience proved that as the primary object for 
hich it had been projected and carried on was 
promote the well-being of the members, to 
4intain and commend the benign principles of 
e gospel as held by Friends from the beginning, 
d to illustrate the oneness of interest and feel- 
y that should pervade the several parts of our 
dely scattered brotherhood, whatever novel 
cumstances presented or different relations oc- 
rred, they only required the adaptation of the 
utter published, to the new state of things, and 
at the original object be pursued with the same 
termination and temper. 
Thus our Journal has passed along from year 
year, unaltered in spirit or in its efforts to fulfil 
2 promise, and attain the end which it an- 
unced at its birth, though a generation of men 
s nearly passed from this stage of being since 
first ventured to try its vitality and force. 
arly all of those who in the beginning volun- 
red to conduct it, and supply the varied matter 
‘its columns, have been called from works to 
wards; new hands and minds have again and 
ain enlisted in its service, and still it pursues the 
en tenor of its way, and enters its forty-first year 
th the same aims, the same desire to benefit 
r fellow professors, the same disposition to cul- 
ate those things and feelings which make for 
*e charity and enduring peace, as characterized 
in 1827. 
Whatever else may be said of the present time, 
‘Toust admit that it is an age of free inquiry. 
e human intellect developed to its full power, 
d that trained to the most efficient use, sharp- 
ed and stimulated by the wonderful discoveries 
uieved in the various, branches of science and 
»rature, is intensely occupied, not only in push- 
;research into the phenomena of all material 
ngs and the laws which govern them, but in 
aging within the scope of its investigations, 
J striving to subject to the analysis and test 
reason, the truths of religion which it has 
sased Divine Goodness to reveal for the salva- 
a of man, and through “enlightened criticism,” 
sift the claims to inspiration of the holy men 
jold who wrote the Scriptures. The cry of re- 
m has become familiar, not only as a watchword 
‘enlisting men and means for the overthrow 
social evils, but as a pretext for subject- 
( christianity itself to the law of change, so as 
sweep away that which is unpalatable in its 
ginal simplicity and its superhuman requisi- 
as. 
We believe there is no contrariety of opinion 
to this spirit of inquiry and desire for progress 
ving entered and being at work within our own 
eons Society, though there is a wide difference 
she estimate by different members, of the value 
jits manifested effects on our principles and 
tices as Friends. In the sharp transition 
m what was undoubtedly a too inactive condi- 
, With very many resting in a traditional belief, 
eas started up a new school of thought and 
ing, giving rise, in the extreme oscillation, to 


known and characteristic testimonies, and spread- 
ing disunity, distrust and disputation. Hence we 
are a divided people: manifested not merely by 
organic separations in two or three Yearly Meet- 
ings, or by suspended epistolary correspondence 
between two Yearly Meetings and all the others, 
but, as sadly, by there being in all parts of the 
Society two distinct classes, one of which rejoices 
in and urges on the so-called revival and reform 
as the dawn of a more enlightened and liberal 
day, while the other believes it sees in them—and 
therefore grieves over them—a spirit inconsistent 
with Quakerism, which would rob it of nearly all 
that makes it worth while to support the Society 
as a distinct body of professors. 

We refer to this unhappy state of things, on 
the present occasion, not to enter into argument 
as tu its origin or its probable result, nor yet to 
set forth the sentiments entertained in relation 
thereto by ‘‘The Contributors to The Friend ;” 
they are already known to our readers; but to 
remind them of some analogous points between 
the present condition of the Society, and that in 
which our Journal was first published. There is, 
however, this wide difference, that the cardinal 
doctrines of the christian religion,—the divinity, 
atonement and offices of Christ, as held by all 
orthodox professors,—are freely acknowledged by 
us all. The divergence, as we believe, is in the 
acceptance and application of the doctrine of 
universal, saving Light, and of the immediate 
perceptible guidance and government of the Holy 
Spirit, not only as convincing of sin, and adminis- 
tering the necessary baptisms to prepare the soul 
for the purchased gift of forgiveness and salva- 
tion, but as being indispensable to qualify for and 
call into every spiritual service in the church. 
It was this that led the founders of the Society 
into unity of principles and practices, and has 
kept their successors, who have walked by the 
same rule and minded the same thing, in har- 
mony with them and with one another. ‘ Doth a 
fountain send forth at the same place sweet water 
and bitter?” 

But while we are opposed to innovations de- 
structive of the characteristic traits of Quakerism, 
and feel it a duty to point out such and strive to 
prevent their spread, we also feel the obligation 
of christian charity, and the desirableness of labor- 
ing for the restoration of unity in the Society, on 
the basis of its original and unchangeable faith. 
We believe there has been too much party spirit, 
too much misjudging, and not a little misunder- 
standing of each other. These we apprehend 
have separated many who are really one in belief 
and one in desire to sustain the testimonies given 
us as a people practically to exhibit before the 
world, 

In all parts of the Society there are those who 
understand the departures from our holy religion 
that are devouring its strength and usefulness, 
and who long to see a day of settlement and sta- 
bility in “the old paths” and ‘the good way.” 
We shall rejoice, if in continuing ‘* The Friend’ 
our earnest wish may be gratified to make it con- 
duce towards bringing all such to see eye to eye, 
and assist in removing those obstacles that now 
prevent the applicability of the language once 
deserved and appropriate, “See how the Quakers 
love one another.” 

In conclusion, “‘ The Contributors” while asking 
the continued support of their friends, and the ex- 
tension of subscriptions to their Journal, can adopt 
the language that terminates the prospectus issued 
in 1827, “‘ We enter upon the duties of editors 


* 


with feelings chastened by a sense of the respon- 
sibilities we have assumed, and of the arduousness 
of the undertaking : yet animated by the prospect 
of an honorable and useful career. 


It is seldom that we introduce into our columns 
the name of any one connected with the political 
movements of the day, but seeing it announced 
that Edwin M. Stanton is no longer Secretary of 
War, has revived the recollection of the uniform 
respect and consideration he manifested towards 
Friends, whenever it was found necessary to apply 
to him in consequence of the difficulties many of 
our members were brought into during the late 
war. Having had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with their principles in relation to all 
war and fighting, though he did not coincide with 
them therein, he knew those principles sprung 
from conscientious convictions, and were main- 
tained as a christian duty. Together with our 
late lamented President, Abraham Lincoln, he 
was ever ready to listen patiently to the represen- 
tations made to him of cases of suffering on ac- 
count of those religious principles, and to afford 
such relief as was within the scope of the law and 
consonant with the duty of his office. 

Having had frequent intercourse with him in 
relation to such cases, we think it proper thus to 
record the grateful sense retained of his kindness 
and urbanity. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 


Forrign.—The conference of the Emperors of France 
and Austria, at Salzburg, has naturally excited much 
interest. The conference, it is believed, will tend to 
preserve the peace of Europe. It is rumored than an 
explicit understanding was arrived at between the two 
emperors, not only in regard to the formation of a South 
German Confederation, but also to resist any interven- 
tion in the Eastern question. It was also agreed that 
the States forming South Germany should remain in the 
Zollverein as long as Prussia abides by the treaty of 
Prague. In regard to the Schleswig question, it was 
proposed that the Austrian Emperor should interpose his 
good offices, and that on the other hand, Denmark 
should make considerable concessions in her demands. 
The semi-official journals at Berlin fiercely attack the 
policy of France, and denounce the action of the Em- 
peror Napoleon in the conference. They assert that 
definitive arrangements for a South German bund have 
actually been made between Austria and the States of 
Southern Germany. 

The English competitors in the recent trials of safes 
at Paris, deny the superiority of the Herring safe, and 
charge that the decision to that effect was obtained by 
unfair means. 

The Italian Parliament was prorogued on the 2st 
inst. Garibaldi has again been obliged to defer the 
movement in Rome, and the preparations which were 
being made by the party of action throughout Italy have 
been suspended by bis orders. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 2\st. 
The Queen was present, but her speech was read by a 
royal commission. The speech declares that there is 
no longer any ground of apprehension in Europe of war. 
The Fenian revolt in Ireland has been suppressed almost 
without bloodshed. The speech refers with satisfaction 
to the passage of the Reform bill, the completion of the 
Canadian Union, and the new postal treaty with the 
United States. 

A dispatch from Constantinople states that the Sultan 
has resolved to form a new Council, composed in equal 
numbers of Greek and Turkish members. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of the 23d states, that the 
Czar was then in the Crimea and was reported to be 
quite ill. Faud Pasha, the minister who accompanied 
the Sultan throughout bis western tour, has gone to the 
Crimea to meet the Emperor of Russia. 

The King of Portugal has signed bills passed by both 
Houses of the Portuguese Parliament, providing for the 
abolition of slavery, and of capital punishments. 

Official cholera reports in Italy show that in the first 
six months of the present year, there have been 63,376 
cases of the disease, with 32,074 deaths. The Pope 
proposes to re-establish the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Scotland by giving territorial jurisdiction to the vicars 
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apostolic and by the appointment of other bishops. | 
There will be an Archbishop of Glasgow, with six suf- 
fragans, who will take their respective titles from Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Inverness, Stirling and Kilmar- 
nock. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 26th states, that the prelim- 
inaries for a meeting between the King of Prussia and 
the sovereigns of the South German States, have been 
arranged. The conference will be held at Baden at an 
early day. The Russian government has sent an order 
to the United States for one hundred thousand Berdan 
rifles. 

Affairs in Spain appear to be unsettled, and disturb- 
ances continue in various parts of the country, but the 
accounts respecting them are conflicting. The official 
dispatches from Madrid say all the risings have been put 
down, while those from the insurgents assert that the 
insurrection is going on successfally. 

An Abolition Congress, composed of leading anti- 
slavery men from various parts of the world, commenced 
its session in Paris on the 26th inst. 

The following were the quotations on the 26th inst. 
London.—Consols, 943. U.S. 5-20’s, 733. Liverpool. 
—Cotion dull, middling uplands 103d.; Orleans, 10d. 
Wheat 13s. 9d. per 100 lbs. for southern, and 13s. 6d. for 
California. 

Unrrep Srates.—The Indians.—The Indian Commis- 
sioners have gone up the Missouri river to obtain infor- 
mation from persons familiar with the country north of 
Nebraska, in order to select the most suitable territory 
for a general northern Indian reservation. Agents have 
been sent out to notify both the hostile and peaceful 
Indians of the desire of the Commissioners to meet them 
in council at Laramie, between the 13th and 16th of the 
Ninth month, with a view to reconcile and barmonize all 
differences, and establish a proper understanding of the 
rights and interests of all parties. 

The South.—General Sheridan has issued an order 
removing the City Surveyor, City Attorney and Assistant 
City Attorney of New Orleans, for reasons similar to 
those for which the Common Council was readjusted. 

An order declaring that no person who has not been 
registered shall be considered as a duly qualified voter 
of Louisiana, and no other persons are eligible to serve 
as jurors in any of the courts, has been issued by Gen. 
Sheridan. 

The President, on the recommendation of General 
Grant, bas suspended the execution of the order assign- 
ing General Thomas to the command of the Fifth Mili- 
tary District in lien of General Sheridan. The reason 
for this action on the part of the President is the ill 
health of General Thomas. 

The Washington city Councils have repealed all ordi- 
nances which formerly made discriminations on account 
of color in that city. 

In North Carolina, as well as other localities, the 
heavy rains of this month have done great damage. The 
Roanoke river rose to a great height, submerging the 
lowlands and destroying the crops of corn, &c. 

The New Orleans Times says that in the southern 
States east of the Mississippi the cereal crops are more 
than enough for home consumption, and that the freed- 
men in all this section are continuing to work well. 

General Schofield has decided that the Virginia poor 
laws shall be enforced in reference to the paupers to 
whom the Freedmen’s Bureau has ceased to issue 
rations. 

The Telegraph to Cuba,—The submarine cable between 
Key West and Havana, was completed on the 18th inst., 
and is working well. The cable broke on the first at- 
tempt to lay it, and it was not recovered and spliced 
without considerable difficulty and delay. 

Union Pacific Railroad.—The Omaha branch is now 
completed for 540 miles. 

Miscellaneous.—The wine crop of California this year 
is estimated at 5,000,000 gallons, and of brandy 500,000 
gallons. 

The offer of the United States for the purchase of the 
Bay and port of Samana, in the island of Hayti, for 
$5,000,000, has been accepted. 

Professor J. C. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, an- 
nounces the discovery of a planet hitherto unknown, 
which was first seen by him on the night of the 24th 
inst. 

The number of immigrants that arrived at New York 
from European ports from, lst mo. lst to 8th mo. 7th, 
1867, was 154,299. During the same period of 1866, 
the number of arrivals was 155,799. The immigrants 
from Ireland and Germany came this year in about 
equal numbers, ‘ 

It appears from statistics kept in France, that during 
the last thirty years more than ten thousand people were 
struck by lightning, of whom two thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-two were killed outright. Eight hun- 


dred and eighty were killed during the last ten years, 
and of these only two hundred and forty-three were 
females. 

In the case of a colored Canadian, who applied for 
redress in Richmond because the owner of a steamship 
refused him a first-class passage, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner decided that the Civil Rights bill applied to 
American citizens only. 

An official statement of the export of cotton for the 
fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30th last, shows that the total 
exports were 650,572,829 pounds, valued at $281,385,- 
223. 

The yellow fever prevails in New Orleans and at Gal- 
veston, Texas. In the latter city there were 123 deaths 
of the disease in the week ending on the 26th inst. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 341. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th inst. Mew York.— American gold 141. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1114; ditto, 5-20, new, 108}; ditto. 
5 per cents, 10-40, 1027. Superfine State flour, $7.10 
a $8. Shipping Ohio, $8.60a$10. Baltimore flour, fair 
to good, $9.60 a $11.30; trade and family, $12 a $13.80. 
Amber State wheat, $2.30 a $2.31; white Michigan, 


$2.45 a $2.65. New Ohio oats, 75 a 78 cts.; southern, 
68 a 72 cts.; Jersey, 50 a 65. Western mixed corn, 
$1.10 a $1.12. Middlings cotton, 273 a 28 cts. The 


market for beef cattle was dull, about 7000 head sold at 
16 a 163 for extra, 15 a 16 for prime, and 10 a 15 cts. 
for common to fair. Philadelphia.— Superfine flour, 
$7.25 a $7.75; finer grades from $8 to $14.50 New red 
wheat, $2.35 a $2.45, for good to choice. Rye, $1.67a 
$1.72. Yellow corn, $1.25. Oats, 50 a 70 cts. Clover- 
seed, $8.75 a $9. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
reached about 2200 bead. Extra sold at 16 a 16} cts.; 
fair to good, 13 a 15 cts., and common, 10 a 12 cts. 
Sheep were dull and lower, 12,000 arrived and partly 
sold at from 43 a 5% cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $10 a 
$10.50 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore—Prime red wheat, 
$2.50. Yellow corn, $1.15 a $1.16. Oats, 58 a 60 cts. 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.70 a $1.71. No.1 
corn, 95 cts. Oats, 40 a 42 cts. Cincinnali.—No. 1 red 
wheat, $2.12 a 2.15. No.1lcorn, 95 cts. Oats, 57 a 58 
ets. St. Louis.—Prime and choice wheat, $2.18 a $2.28. 
Corn, $1.12. Oats, 60 a 65 cts. Lowisville—No. 1 
wheat, $2.05 a $2.10. Corn, $1. Oats, 55 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O., for Elizabeth 
Fawcett, R. B. Fawcett, S. Cook, Sen., J. Taylor, and 
T. Heald, $2 each, vol. 41, from Sarah Alleson and J. 
Lynch, $4 each, vols. 40 and 41, from Achsah Hall, $2, 
vol. 40, from L. B. Walker, $2, vol. 39, and from M. 
Morlan, 84 cents, to No. 52, vol. 41; from G. Macomber, 
Mass., $10, to No. 52, vol. 41; from Sarah Greene, R. I., 
$2, vol. 41; from J. Tyler, N. J., per Anna M. Roberts, 
$4, vols. 40 and 41; from Elizabeth Lewis, Pa., $2, vol. 
40; from W. Baxter, Ind., $4.50, vols. 40 and 41; from 
J. A. Potter, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 41, and for R. W. 


Wright, $4, vols. 40 and 41, and for G. Weaver, T. 


Bowerman, F, Owen, and A. Mekeel, $2 each, vol. 41; 
from S. Hobson, Agt., O., for D. M. Mott, $4, vols. 40 
and 41, for Edwin Hollingsworth, $2, vol. 41, and for C. 
Engle, $3, to No. 52, vol. 40; from R. Woodward, N. Y., 
$6, vols. 21, 40, and 41; from J. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 41, 
and for Hlizabetb Bundy, $2, vol. 41; from Ann Kaighn, 
N. J., per Rebecca Kaighn, $4, vols. 40, and 41; from 
Parker Hall, Agt., O., $2, vol. 41, and for W. Hall, Sen., 
I. Mitchell, and L. Teber, $2 each, vol. 41, and for N. 
Hall, $1, to No. 52, vol. 41; from I. Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 
41; from S. Lincoln, Mass., $2, vol. 41; from A. King, 
Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 41, and for W. Battey, S. Simkin, 
F. Armistead, and Susan King, $2 each, vol. 41; from 
J. Waring, C. W., $2.20, vol. 41, and for J. Pollard, 
$2.80, vol. 41; from Phebe McBride, Io., $2, vol. 41; 
from M. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from Joshua B. Pusey, 
Pa., $2, vol. 41, and for Jacob Parker, Palmer Good, 
and Joel B. Pusey, $2 each, vol. 41; from E. Hollings- 
worth, Agt., O., for W. Picket, $2, vol. 41, and for Jos. 
Masters, $2, vol. 41; from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., 
$2, vol. 41; from R. P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol. 41 ; from 
J. Ballard, O., $2, vol. 41; from Est. of Danl. Leeds, 
N. J., $2, vol. 41; from Margaretta T. Webb, Pa., $2, 
vol. 41; from J. Foster, R. 1., per E. J. Foster, $2, vol. 
41; from I. Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 41; from Jane 
Faran, Del., per R. M. T., $2, vol. 41 ; from M. Atwater, 
Agt., N. Y., for H. Fuller, W. Breckon, J. Haight, D. 
Haight, L. H. Atwater, and A. Deuel, $2 each, vol. 41, 
and for W. Brownell, $2, vol. 40. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day the 31st inst., at 5 Pp. M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


~ 


WANTED, A PERMANENT TENANT 


For a nice country home, at Friends’ South-west 
Burial Ground, 3} miles west of Market St. pe 
bridge; it has a fine large garden and superior 
buildings, with pasture and hay sufficient for a hor 
and cow. Apply to S. F. Troth, 1019 Cherry St., Ph 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


An edition of Memorials of Deceased Friends, 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, concerning 
friends Stephen Grellet, Hannah Rhoads and Elizab 
Pitfield. Price 15 cents. Sn 


For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch street. 


AN APPEAL. 


The Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Perso: 
located at 340 South Front street, has now an exhaus' 
treasury. Friends are solicited to come forward 
contributions in aid of this worthy charity. Friends 
the country can materially assist by donations of p 
duce from their farms, which should be sent to 
Home. 

Contributions in money may be sent to the Preside 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry St., or to the Treasu 
Samuel R. Shipley, 111 South Fourth street. 


” 
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EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, to open a 
the first of Tenth month. Application may be made 
Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble St. ' 
Elton B. Gifford, 457 Marshall St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


TO TEACHERS OF FREEDMEN APPOINTED B 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADA, 


The time for opening Freedmen’s Schools, under o 
direction, at Danville, Va., and in the State of Nor 
Carolina, is changed from the 2d of Ninth month to ti 
30th. “4 

Teachers appointed for this circuit are requested. 
be at. their respective posts on, or before, the 25th 
Ninth month. . 

(Signed) YARDLEY Wanner, ' 
On behalf of Committee on Appointment of Teachers, & 
Philada, 8th mo. 10th, 1867. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. | 

These schools, under the care of the four Month 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be re-opened after t 
summer vacation, on the first Second-day in the Nin 
month next; the Boys’ School, on Cherry street, und 
the charge of Jesse S. Cheyney as Principal teache 
and the Girls’ School, on Seventh street, under that 
Margaret Lightfoot. 

There are also Primary Schools in the rooms attach 
to Friends’ meeting-houses in the Northern and Weste 
Districts, in which provision is made for the carel 
elementary instruction of children who are too young 
attend the principal schools. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city andl 
neighborhood is respectfully invited to these seminari 
In the principal schools their children may enjoy t 
advantages of a liberal education, embracing a varie 
of the more useful branches of study at a very modera 
cost, while in the primary schools the pupils are wi 
grounded in those of a more elementary character, 

It is desirable that application for the admission 
pupils should be made early in the session. | 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, | 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 1th 
Ninth month, 1867. 

Applications for the admission of students must in ¢ 
cases be accompanied by certificates of character, a1 
the studies pursued, signed by the last teacher; whi 
may be addressed to John M. Whitall, or James Whita 
No. 410 Race St.; or to Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Waln 
street. 


2 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 
Physician andSuperintendent,--JosHua H.WorTHIN 
ton, M. D. rie 
Application for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, to Cxarves Exuis, Cler 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil 


delphia, or tor any other Member'of the Board. ; 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, wild 
No. 422 Walnut street. >. 
. 


